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THE STATISTICAL BACKGROUND OF CLOTHES RATIONING 
1941-1944 


In terms of current prices national expenditure in this country upon 
clothing was at its highest in 1940, but the volume of consumption had 
already fallen sharply, even before the introduction of rationing (June 
1st 1941). Since 1941 there has been little further decline. (See J. L. 
Nicholson, infra p.221). 


TaBLeE I 
Index of consumption 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
100 1003 84 60 603 594 


The real achievement of the clothes rationing scheme has been to 
guarantee to each consumer a claim on the available supplies of the 
goods needed, and this has necessitated information both as to clothing 
needs and retail supplies. In the investigation of the former the 
Consumer Needs Department of the Board of Trade, through the agency 
of the British Market Research Bureau, has made use of continuous 
studies of wartime demand, and the present analysis is based upon 
material generously made available from this source. 


THE NATURE OF THE SAMPLE Pokey 

For the purposes of their investigation a Panel of consumers was 
enrolled in June 1941 from which monthly reports as to the details of 
clothing expenditure have been received. To secure a representative 
sample and to throw light on the question of differential needs two 
conditions were necessary : firstly that it should reflect the occupational, 
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regional and income distribution of the civilian population ; and secondly 
that it should not include isolated members of family units. This 
second condition was necessitated by the habit of ‘pooling’ of family 
coupons, but it has increased the difficulty of securing the first require- 
ment. For this reason the Panel was built up by first seeking out in 
various parts of the country a nucleus of members of the various occupa- 
tional groups, beginning with the least common groups such as women 
workers in heavy industry and agriculture.1 Prospective members of 
the Panel were then sought out in their homes by means of door-to-door 
visits by trained interviewers. But they were enrolled only if the whole 
family was prepared to provide records, the housewife then being made 
responsible for the filling in of each form. When occupational represen- 
tation had been secured, the further enrolments were guided by regional 
considerations and finally upon a standard of living basis. 

For this last method of stratification interviewers had to use their own 
judgment based upon the following rather qualitative distinctions : 


Group AB: the upper and upper middle classes—the professional, 
administrative and managerial occupations. Before the war 
the existence of a car, telephone and domestic help would have 
characterised the household. : 


Group C : the lower middle class~the lower grades of administrative 
and managerial occupations and the more highly skilled manual 
workers. ° ; 


Group D: the bulk of the working class. 


Group E : the lowest paid manual workers, pensioners, unemployed and 
any others living at a subsistence level. ; 


For the first two years the class-distribution of. the Panel aimed at 
was AB: 10%, C: 20%, D: 40%, E: 30%, but the proportions were 
made 5%, 20%, 45%, 30% respectively from September 1943. The 
Panel grew from more than 5,000 C, D, and E consumers enrolled in 
June 1941 to roughly 7,000 by the addition chiefly of AB representatives 
in July 1941, the latter being asked to record retrospectively their 
clothing-purchases from June Ist. Initial refusals were about 50% of 
those approached, the proportion being highest in the AB group. Of 
those enrolled the proportion in each year that failed to keep adequate 
records was about 30%, the greater number of defaults being in the | 
lower income~class groups. The composition of the Panel therefore 
changes continuously in each year but there is still a large nucleus of 
those originally recruited.? The annual survey of the data is based only 
upon those reporting continuously throughout the year. Their numbers 
increased roughly to 8,000 in 1942/43 and. to 10,000 in 1943/44. and in 
each successive year it approximates more closely to the required com- 
position. The composition of the Panel at the beginning and end of 
1943/44 is given in Table II below.’ 


F Excluding Women’s Land Army. 
Of the original Panel of 7095, there were still exporti i 
4086 ns tase toes. xporting 5460 in June 1942 and 
8 N.B.—the sub-classifications of the occupations—Groups I, II and III-—rel 
to the differential coupon allotment ir aie 2 this ancy, tues 
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TABLE II 
Clothing Consumer Panel 1943—1944 
Composition of the Panel in September 1943 and May 1944 


No. of individuals No. of indi- 
reporting in _ viduals reporting 


Total Panel September 1943* in May1944 
_- _ Qumber f 18,934 14,531 
of which 9 oY 
Sex—Male 45 45 
Female 55 55 
Social AB 4 5 
Groups C 19 19 
peD, 46 47 
/ 31 29 
Occupational ¢ Differential 
Coupon Allotment 
(a) Males 
‘tel $: 100 100 
ce asic 17 ily) 
GroupI 4 Miscellaneous : 13 14 
Transport 7 7 
Building Basic plus 10 6. 5 
Group IT 4 Agriculture 5 6 
Light Industry 23 21 
Heavy Industry Basic plus 10 plus 23, 23 
Group III Mining 6 5 
(b) Females 

Total 100 100 
Office 19° 15 
Group I Housewife Basic 55 61 
Miscellaneous ‘8 9 
Light Industry 14 12 
Group II Agriculture Basic plus 10 2 1 
Transport I I 
Group III Heavy IndustryBasic plus 10 plus 2 2 


*Figures, for September, for men and women by occupation include 615 youths and 


636 maids in employment. 
{Not all these reported continuously throughout the year. 
{Excluding uniformed workers. 
||Less than 0.1 per cent. 


Besides definitive details (name, age, sex, occupation and civil status) 
consumers were asked to record upon the form supplied the following : 
the article bought, quantity, material, how and when it was obtained, 
the number of coupons and the price paid. Each form was current for 
one month’s purchases and was then collected. | 

In the present analysis the starting point, except where otherwise 
stated, has been the material as presented by the British Market Re- 
search Bureau to the Board of Trade. It is in the form of average cou- 
pon expenditure given in detail for each type of garment, analysed by 
sex and age groups, and within those groups separately analysed still 
further by occupational groups and social groups as described. Aver- 
ages are also given for the number of each garment bought and the 
number owned, separately classified as before; and also of the average 
price paid for certain types of garment in 1941/42. The present writer 
must accept the responsibility for the further use to which these data 


have been put. 
. arr 


Tur DETAILS OF COUPON EXPENDITURE. 

In interpreting the results it-must be borne in mind that this in- 
vestigation was not originally intended for rigorous statistical treatment. 
The composition of the sample, especially in the first year of rationing, 
has tended to change slightly by the temporary overweighting of classes 
of consumers presenting special problems (e.g. coal miners in 1941/42). 
Also the percentage of refusals and defaults is high, though not unduly 
so if we remember the continuous co-operation required from members 
of the Panel. Some tests as to validity were made by the British Market 
Research Bureau, by weighting the first year’s figures with the Panel 
proportions of the second year ; these showed no significant differences. 
The representative character and internal validity of the original 
averages can only be surmised: for example, there is no means of 
checking how far the Panel reflects the actual population structure since 
there are no figures on this published for the war years. The figures 
must be interpreted with caution but nevertheless are of great qualita- 
tive interest and point to certain broad tendencies. 

The analysis of the data is complicated. The two chief determinants 
of purchases are the ratios of money incomes to money prices and of 
coupon allowances to ‘points values’ ; on theoretical grounds alone we 
can say that some consumers will be determined by the one.and some 
by the other (cf. G. D. N. Worswick: Points, Prices, and Consumers 
Choice, BULLETIN, Vol. 6, No. 3). But in the case of clothing, con- 
sumers’ stocks are also an important factor, and in any period are them- 
selves related to money incomes and prices of the previous period. 
Clothing requirements are also affected by sex, age and occupational 
differences, the importance of which has been recognised by differential 
rationing, children and industrial and agricultural workers getting a 
larger coupon allowance than others. The analysis will therefore be 
divided into four parts :— 

I. Coupon expenditure by occupational groups ; 

II. Coupon expenditure by social groups ; 
III. Comparison of coupon and money expenditure by social groups; 
IV. Consumers’ stocks of clothing. 


4. Total Expenditure (by age and sex classification). 

The precise total of the coupon allotment for any body of consumers 
is difficult to assess. Supplementary issues of coupons were not given 
at the same date to all entitled to them while the ultimate user of each 
coupon may not be the individual to whom it was allotted because of 
the wide interpretation placed upon the permission to pool family cou- 
pons ; (cf. coupon expenditure of women in Table III). The following 
estimate is given of coupons available for spending in each year and for 
those actually spent. The former is based on the official allocations in 
each year plus the carry-over estimated from Consumer Panel averages 
for the first and second years of rationing. 

The twelve monthly period to which rationing has been related here 
(June—May) coincides with the rationing period only in 1941/42, as 
the second period was extended to 15 months in all. The apparent 
moderation of coupon expenditure in 1943/44 is therefore due partly to 
the lack of coupons between June and September 1943, and partly to 
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TaBLeE III 
Coupons Available for Spending Each Year (June—May) By Age Groups 


_ 1941—42 194243 1943—44 
Basic Avail- Spent Basic Avail- Spent Ration Avail- Spent 
Ration able* — Ration able* able 
Men 66 72 68 48 57 53 48 56 ~ 40 
Women 66 67 70 48 53 58 48 50 44 
Youths (14—17)t 66¢ 94 88 58tf 73 76 58t 79 67 
Maids (14—17)t 66t 94 85 58t 73 81 58t 78 66 
Boys (4—13) 66 66 65 58 60 59 58 58 =. 48 
Girls (4—13) 66 66 63> 58 60 55 58 58 50 
Infants 66 66 45 58 60 49 58° 58 41 
Average 70 69 57 56 55.5 45 


__ *Available with carry-over from previous year, i.e. average allocation (basic and 
industrial allotment) pius average carry-over. 

tIn 1941/42 these groups received an extra allotment of up to 40 coupons plus 
extra coupons for weight and size. After the first year the basic supplement for 
adolescents was reduced to 10, but, besides special supplements for outsizes, some 
youths and maids were then receiving an industrial supplement. : 


the conserving of coupons for the remaining part of the rationing 
period. The so-called ‘Basic Ration’ assumes a steady rate of coupon 
release (four per month) after 1941/42. 

The.average expenditure of women is higher than their average 
coupon allotment in the first two years of rationing, and has clearly 
taken place at the expense of the other groups. It is higher than men’s 
expenditure? although supplementary industrial coupons make the 
average allotted to men greater. Actual coupon income therefore is not 
determined solely by the official allocation and cannot be accurately 
assessed. Hence no estimate of ‘coupon savings’ is possible, and the 
analysis of expenditure will be made in terms of total expended coupon- 
income. The point values of a woman’s garments are in general smaller 
than those of a corresponding item for a man, so that, with the same 
basic allocation, it seems at first sight that she is better off: but men’s. 
clothes are more durable and embody a greater amount of raw material 
than women’s, so that the real purchasing power of women’s coupons is 
probably no greater. It seems from the generally higher level of the 
woman’s average coupon expenditure that her demand for clothing is the 
less responsive of the two to changes in coupon income. 


b- Expenditure upon Separate Items. 
We shall next compare the shifts associated with each cut in coupon 
expenditure. ‘ 
Table IV gives the coupon budget of the avetage man and woman in 
the first three periods under review. Since there is no information 
as to the distribution of expenditure on clothing before 1941, it cannot 
be ‘said how far the first introduction of the restriction led to shifts 
between groups. Since 1941 we can see that there have been consider- 
able shifts in the distribution of women’s purchases while the pattern 


1 The third rationing period was from September 1st, 1943, to July 31st, 1944— 
eleven months in all. 

9 The low coupon expenditure by men is thought to be due partly to understate- 
ment—to reluctance to admit such expenditure to thé housewife, who keeps tha 
records. 
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TaBLE 1V 
Percentage Distribution of Coupon Expenditure: by Garments 


Men Women 
Garments 1941/2 1942/3 age age es 1943/% 
y % % /O oO /O0 
Overcoats Ye a ay peas Pi ee 
Raincoats 3.1 3:3 2.8 1.6 1.4 it) 
Suits 14.2 123 13°55 Dp 3.8 4.3 
Jackets, separately 2.1 2.5 2.0 0.4 0.8 1.6 
Trousers (skirts), separately 5.5 5.5 4.7 1.7 1.6 1.4 
Pullovers (and blouses), etc. 1.3 1.2 0.8 8.2 9.1 8.6 
Overalls (and aprons) 2.1 4.7 4.1 3.8 3:5 3.8 
Shirts (dresses) 14.5 14.6 14.5 55 4.3 3.6 
Nightwear Zoe Zab 1.9 32 2:3 Ze 
Underwear 10.1 9.5 G11 15.9 13.2 13:3 
Socks (stockings) 15.3 15.5 ala tea 18.6 18.1 16.3 
Footwear 17.4 16.5 22.0 15:2 14.5 17.8 
Other items 5.8 6.8 6.7 2 3:5 3.6 
Towels and teacloths — 0.3 0.4 ae MS Ne 2:3 
Cloth 0.4 0.5 0.6 Ue 7.8 7.0 
Knitting Yarn Fis 1.8 ite 4.6 2.9 22 


of the man’s budget remains much the same—at least. for the first two 
years—despite the cut in the allowance. The further fall of the third 
year produced shifts in the expenditure of both groups, the tendency 
being to maintain purchases of footwear, despite the increase in its 
points value, at the expense of other garments. The increased propor- 
tion spent on footwear has been compensated by men by a small reduc- 
tion on all other items except shirts, suits and underwear, of which the 
first appears to have unit point-income elasticity. 

The woman’s budget reflects the disturbances to which her scale of 
preferences has been subjected. Shifts in expenditure associated with 
the cut in the ration may partly be due to the changing needs, resulting 
from recruitment to paid occupations outside the home, and partly 
to scarcities, e.g. of stockings. It is also said that women’s coupons are 
those most often used for the purchase of household textiles and evi- 
dence from the Panel suggests that this is true. Reports from this source 
show that the proportion of women’s to men’s coupons used in the 
purchase of toweis and teatowels is more than 200 to 1; but it must be 
remembered that the housewife is herself the source of this information 
since she is responsible for the filling in of the forms. The interesting 
feature of the women’s coupon budget is the sharp rise in the percentage 
allotted in 1942/43 to certain garments, falling off again in the third 
year, 1943/44. The rise in the second year is characteristic of. outer- 
wear in general, a tendency to be expected from the mobilisation of 
women. This is borne out by evidence from the Consumer Panel upon 
the occupational pattern of clothing expenditure. 


CouPpOoN EXPENDITURE BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS. 


(Unless otherwise stated ‘expenditure’, ‘income,’ ‘outlay’ and so on will be in terms of 
coupons throughout this section). 

Table V gives the distribution of coupon expenditure of the three 
groups of occupations differentiated by their coupon allotment (see 
Table II). Expenditure upon each type of garment is given as a per- 
centage of the total number of coupons spent in each case. 
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The chief difference in 1941/42 between the expenditure of the woman 
office worker and the housewife is the increased proportion devoted by 
the former to dresses, suits and overcoats at the expense of the other 
types of garments. If a woman is employed in a factory, the percentage 
she devotes to shoes and overcoats is again higher. These are the 
items in which the greatest increases are shown in Table IV, and, since 
they are ‘expensive’ in coupons, this might explain in part the high level 
of women’s outlay. Yet the figures show that, as time went on, even the 
housewife spent proportionately more on these items ; in all she spent 
each year the same average total number of coupons as the male worker 
in heavy industry. 

In Diagrams I and II, average coupon outlay for each type of garment 
has been plotted against average total coupon expenditure of the sep- 
arate groups (deflating roughly for changes in the coupon price of foot- 
wear! in 1943/44). As yearly coupon expenditure has fallen successively it 
happens that the higher average total expenditures are associated with 
the earlier years. For this reason although the points (three for each 
garment only) have been joined, interpolation is not permissible. Also 
these must not be regarded as Engel lines; nevertheless the diagrams 
bring out certain distinctions between the different groups of each sex, 
which are not obvious from the proportional distribution of coupon ex- 
penditure (Table V). ee 

For men, for example, the diagrams illustrate the ‘stickiness’ of 
expenditure upon footwear and suits in the third year of rationing, 
except in the case of the third group (plus 10 plus) whose expenditure 
on footwear shows a decline both absolutely, and relatively to the other 
groups in 1943/44. This is partly due to the reduced coupon price of 
industrial footwear (cf. Clothing Quiz, 1943/42, p.,18). For women the 
maintenance of expenditure on suits at the expense of all other types of 
garments is characteristic of all groups but more so of the heavy spenders 
of coupons (office and light factory workers). Housewives attempted to 
maintain purchases of overcoats, dresses and hose in 1942/43 and of 
overcoats, underwear and footwear in 1943/44. Women in paid em- 
ployment spend more than twice as much as housewives on suits and 
show other differences from the latter in their patterns of expenditure al- 
though the office-workers amongst them are allotted only the basic ration. 

The time-pattern of men’s coupon expenditure alters with a certain 
regularity as we pass from Group I to III. For example, the curves for 
shirts and hose tend to become more linear while those for underwear 
and overcoats change from convex to concave. The same continuity of 
change can be seen in women’s expenditure upon hose, footwear, dresses 
and suits, though not in the case of overcoats and underwear. If there 
were more data available and the effect of other changes with time could 
be eliminated the scale of urgency of the different items for the occupa- 
tional groups of each sex might be derived. 

The general picture might be very different if allowance could be 
made for other factors of which the most important are changes in 
quality (hidden coupon value changes) and the effect of money con- 
siderations and clothing stocks. There is no index available for measur- 


} There have been no other major changes in points-values. 
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ing the first of these but it is clearly important in certain items,e. g. the 
improvement in the average quality of women suits and overcoats since 
the introduction of Utility clothing. Allowance for this factor would 
make the curve for women’s suits less horizontal ; while correction might 
also be made for the deterioration in the footwear of both sexes. Whether 
the latter would make the scale of urgency of footwear greater or less 
depends upon how the change in durability has affected consumers’ stocks 
as well as their tastes and upon expectations as to the duration of war- 
time clothes rationing. 

The falling coupon incomes of these three years have been associated 
with rising money incomes, at least for the majority of the people, and 
there has been a change in preferences, (e.g. a growing preference for 
“good coupon value’). This has been limited in part by some increase 
in prices, though the effect of price-changes is probably small in com- 
parison with that due to changes in income. Some analysis of these 
factors upon clothing purchases and stocks will be made in subsequent 
sections of this study. 


Pa Apy 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION, 1938 To 1943 


- From data which are mostly derived from official sources, it is 
possible to obtain some idea of changes in consumption, between 1938 
and 1943, for the main groups of expenditure. Table I shows index 
. numbers of personal expenditure, market prices, and consumption in 
terms of constant prices for all items combined, five groups of items, 
and a residual group which includes household goods, travel and 
other services, as well as income issued in kind to members of H.M. 
Forces and Auxiliary Services. All the figures in the present article 
relate to the United Kingdom and those in Table I include the expend- 
iture, met from pay and cash allowances, of British troops abroad and 
exclude the expenditure of Dominion and Allied troops in this country. 
The price indices include the effects of indirect taxes and subsidies. The 
estimates are based mainly on the latest of the White Papers on War 
Finance and National Income (Cmd. 6520, April 1944) and supersede 
those given in BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 10, which were based on the 
previous White Paper (Cmd. 6438, April 1943). 

It should be noted that, as the figures relating to food do not include 
any of the food issued to members of H.M. Forces, (though food which 
they may have purchased privately is included), the apparent decline 
in consumpion is partly the result of the gradual withdrawal to the 
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Forces of large numbers of persons, all adults of working ages, whose 
average consumption per head must be higher than that of the whole 
population. ; 

For all items combined, the three series of index numbers are repro- 
duced from the White Paper. For the other groups, the White Paper 
gives figures only of total expenditure at market prices. The index 
numbers of prices and consumption of drink and tobacco, up to and 
including 1942, depend on estimates of consumption, obtained by the 
method previously described.1_ No information is available about the 
consumption of tobacco of beer (standard barrelage) in 1943, and for 
this year a rough estimate has been made of the average increase since 
1942 in the prices of beer and tobacco, which together accounted, 
before the war, for about 75% of the total expenditure on all alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco. This price index has been assumed to apply to the 
whole group, the index numbers of consumption being obtained in- 
directly from those relating to expenditure and prices. In consequence, 
the index of consumption of alcoholic drink? and tobacco in 1943 is less 
reliable than in the previous years. 

For the other main eroups, price indices were obtained directly, while 
figures of consumption were indirectly derived from the other two 
indices. The index numbers of food prices in 1941 and 1942 were 
taken from previous estimates, the Ministry of Labour index being used 
for the earlier years as well as for the increase between 1942 and 1943. 

For rent (including rates and water charges), fuel and light, and 
clothing, the Ministry of Labour indices were used, except that the 
clothing price index, for the years 1939—42 inclusive, was reduced in 
accordance with the findings of an enquiry in Bristol,‘ since, prior to 
the readjustments which followed the introduction of utility clothing, 
this index was almost certainly too high. It is believed that the. 
official index for rent, showing an increase of only 24% since 1938, as it 
mainly refers to working class dwellings and does not include furnished 
houses, very probably understates the increase in the general level of 
rents over the whole country. The stability in the total income from 
rent, as shown in the White Paper, also appears to be unplausible, and 
for this a partial explanation is offered by the fact that rent from 
lodgers, evacuees or from sub-letting may not always have been recorded. 

From the estimated changes in consumption of the five main groups, 
and the totgl, an indirect estimate can be obtained of changes in con- 
sumption of all the remaining items taken together; an index of 
prices can then also be derived. Some of the largest increases in prices,. 
as well as reductions in consumption, have apparently occurred among 
the miscellaneous items in this group. It should, perhaps, be mentioned 
that since these estimates are obtained as residuals, any errors that may 
be contained in the other groups will appear in this group as well. 


1Non-alcholic drinks are included in the food group. 

2See BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 10, pp. 162—4. 

* BuLLETIN Vol. 4, No. 6, p. 134 and Vol. 4, No. 17, p. 322. 

4G. H. Daniel, ‘ The Cost of Living in Bristol,’ BULLETIN Vol. 3, No. 14. The 
method of adjustment is slightly different from that previously used and this accounts 
for the small changes in the figures. 


5 Cf. P. Ady, ‘Rents and Rent Restriction,’ BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 15. 
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TaBLeE I 
Index Numbers of Personal Expenditure, Market Prices and Consumption 
(1938=100 in all cases) : 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Food “ 

Expenditure 1034 103 105 110 1054 

Prices 100 ° 117 126 1273 1314 

Consumption 1034 88 834 86 80 
Drink and Tobacco 

Expenditure 111 1384 170 205 238 

Prices 107 141 1634 199 228 , 

Consumption 104 98 104 103 104 
Rent (incl. rates etc.) 

Expenditure 104 105 104 104... 104 

Prices 101 102 1024 1024 1024 

Consumption 103 103 1014 1014 1014 
Fuel and Light 7 : 

Expenditure 1004 1034 114 119 118 

Prices 1014 116 125. 130 — a35, 

Consumption 99 89 91 914 874 
Clothing \ 

Expenditure 103 111 101, 1084 100 

Prices 1023 a £00 132 168 179 168 

Consumption 1004 84 60 604 594 
Other Items 

Expenditure 99’ & 96 105 108 114 

Prices 105 120 146 162 171 

Consumption 94 80 72 66 66 
Total 

Expenditure 103 106 112 ‘119 122 

Prices 103 120 136m 147 154 

Consumption 100 88 82 81 a 


There is little change in most of the estimates for the period 1940/42 
in comparison with those previously given, except that the estimated 
expenditure on fuel and light in 1938 has been increased and consump- 
tion of these items now appears to have fallen more than was previously 
indicated. The Ministry of Labour price index, it should be added, 
does not include electricity, so that if the price of electricity has risen 
less than the prices of coal and gas, the consumption of fuel and light 
may have fallen less than is shown by the figures in the above Table. 

The consumption of clothing appears to have been practically stable 
between 1941 and 1943, despite a considerable reduction in the number .- 
of clothing coupons spent (see p. 213 above). Thus it appears that, © 
during the latter part of this period, coupons were spent on more 
expensive types of clothing than previously ; no doubt, different articles 
were purchased, as well as betfer qualities. ; 

The estimated reduction of 20% in the consumption of food, between 
1938 and 1943, is partly explained, as mentioned above, by the reduction 
in the size of the civilian population. To some extent also, the re- 
duction in consumption reflects the fact that consumers have been 
buying less expensive in place of more expensive kinds of food (e.g. 
margarine in place of butter) without a corresponding reduction in the 
total amount, measured by weight, of more and less expensive types 


combined. ; 
The distribution of total personal expenditure on food has recently 
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been given in some detail! and, since the figures were not included in the 
White Paper, they are shown in full in the following Table. It is stated 
that these estimates ‘‘are naturally subject to a considerable margin of 
error as full data are not available in all cases’; and that “‘the pre- 
war and early war year estimates are not so reliable as those for later 


years.”’ 


TaBLeE II 
Personal Expenditure on Food 
1938 1940 1941 1942 1943 
£ million 
Household Expenditure 
* Bread, cereals, etc. 165 220 244 246 225. 
Meat, bacon, etc. 275 256 241 275 273 
Fish (fresh and canned) 43 39 46 36 35 
Oils and fats 98 65 59 57 57 
Sugar, preserves, con- 

fectionery 108 128 LZ 110 105 
Dairy products — 189 183 194 213 203 

Fruit (fresh, canned 
and dried) 79 62 32 41 35 
Vegetables 84 85 119 125 126 
Beverages 54 52 51 50 46 

Other manufactured 
foods 33 oY 51 44 37 
1,128 1,147 1,149 1,197 1,142 

Other Personal Expendi- 
ture on Food 70 88 111 123 122 
* Total (as in Cmd. 6520) 1,198 L235 1,260 1,320 1,264 


The percentage distribution of total household expenditure on food 
in 1938 and 1943 is shown in Table III, together with the corresponding 
percentages in working-class family budgets? in 1937/8 and in middle- 
class households® in 1938/9. The items included in the different groups 
shown in Table III are not defined in detail, but the majority of items 
are easily classified and the dividing lines can be assumed to be prac- 
tically the same, therefore, in all three cases.4 Expenditure on alco- 
holic drinks and meals away from home are excluded. Since there 
were few changes in prices between October 1937 and January 1939 
the first and last dates of the working and middle class enquiries re- 
spectively, the first three sets of figures shown in the Table should be on 
a comparable basis. 

In a few cases, such as the sugar group and dairy products, where the 
proportions in total household expenditure appear to be substantially 
higher and lower, respectively, than in working or middle-class house- 
holds, the differences are difficult to explain; but otherwise the distri- 
bution of expenditure on the various groups is surprisingly similar in 


1 Statement by Colonel Llewellin, House of Commons, 3rd August, 1944 

* Those of industrial workers. See The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec 1940 

3 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. CV, Part III, 1942. | gcd ee 

‘Cakes and biscuits etc. are assumed to have been included in the bread and 
cereals group, as in the analysis of the family budgets. It is possible, however, that 
foods of this kind were classified according to the different constituents used in their 
“Lee and this would affect the comparison, though probably only to a small 
extent. 
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TaBLeE III 


Distribution of Household Expenditure on Food 


Industrial 
Working-Class Middle Class All Household Expendt- 
Households Households ture, United Kingdom 


1937—8 1938—9 1938 1943 

Percentages of total household expenditure on Food 
Bread, Cereals, etc. 16.3 1323 14.6 19.7 
Meat, bacon, etc. 24.6 225 24.4° 23.9 
Fish . 4.2 4.4 3.8 shal 
Oils and Fats 10.3 8.6 8.7 5.0 
Sugar, Preserves, etc. 5.0 6.2 9.6 9.2 
Dairy Products 18.6 20.9 16.8 17.8 
Fruit 5.5 9.5 7.0 3.1 
Vegetables ue) 7.0 7.4 11.0 
Beverages 5.6 4.5 4.8 4.0 
Other Foods 2.4 3.1 2.9 See 
Total household expenditure 

on food 100 100 100 100 


the three cases. As might have been expected, the proportion spent 
on bread and cereals is higher in working class than in middle-class 
and other households generally, and the proportion spent on fruit is 
smaller, Changes in the proportions spent on different items during 
the war, as shown by the last two columns in the Table, are the result 
of changes in relative prices as well as in quantities consumed. 

More interesting than the index of total food consumption out of 
personal expenditure, which is shown in Table I, are the figures of 
average quantities consumed per head of the civilian population, which 
have recently been published in considerable detail.1_ These figures. 
have been combined into nine groups,? for which index numbers are 
given in Table IV, based on average quantities consumed in ~the years. 
1934/38. An index of average consumption per head for all these foods 
combined has also been estimated, the different groups being weighted 
according to their relative importance in total household expenditure, 
as shown in Table III—first, on the basis of the percerttages of household 
food expenditure in 1938 and, second, on the basis of the corresponding 
percentages in 1943. It is implicitly assumed that the inclusion of foods 
consumed outside the household would not affect the relative importance 
of the different groups. The quantity indices obtained from the two. 
methods of weighting are seen to be very similar. % 

The consumption of cereals, dairy products and vegetables is con- 
siderably higher than before the war, of fish and fruit much smaller. 


1 Food Consumption Levels in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom, 
H.M.S.O. 1944, pp. 114—117. The figures, which are described as ‘per capita sup- 
plies of food moving into civilian consumption’ have been interpreted as referring 
to actual consumption. The index of total meat consumption (edible weight) in 
1940 should evidently be 88, not 86, as given. ; 

2 Eggs were combined with other dairy products, and potatoes with other veget- 
ables, according to their relative expenditure in industrial working class budgets in 
1937/8. In other cases, weights were added together. Meat and fish are included 
according to edible weights, dairy products according to the amount of milk solids, 
eggs according to shell egg equivalent, oils and fats according to fat content, etc. 
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TaBLE IV 


Index Numbers of Average Consumption per Head of Civilian Population, 
United Kingdom 


1934—38 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Bread, Cereals, etc. 100 107 121 116 117 
Meat, Bacon, etc. 100 88 77 79 75 
Fish 100 69 62 67 60 
Oils and Fats 100 89 88 88 84 
Sugar and Syrups 100 74 67 69 69 
Dairy Products 100 97 96 114 118 
Fruit 100 77 44 66 50 
Vegetables 100 91 106 122 126 
Beverages (tea, coffee, cocoa) 100 115 109 103 91 
1938 weighting 100 91 88 93 91 

ve Food { 193 wermadie onc 108 91 87 93 90 


The estimated reduction in the average consumption per head of all 
food! by about 10% can be compared with evidence that nutritional 
standards have been maintained remarkably well, and in some cases 
have even been improved, during the war.? _ The supplies of nutrients, 
however, as a result of war-time changes in diet, have not, in general, 
fallen as much as this.® 

The gradual divergence, during the period studied, between the index 
of total food consumption, shown in Table I,- and that of average 
food consumption per head, shown in Table IV, reflects the reduction 
in the size of the civilian population. But, apart from the difference 
in base period, which is probably unimportant, the methed of calculation 
in the two cases was not quite the same; for, in the second case, the 
data for each year were brought on to a common basis of 
comparison, in terms of weights, by the use of conversion factors which 
were applied to the different commodities within each group. 


J. L. NicHotson. 


’ : 
1 The only items excluded form a very small fraction of the total. 


* Cf. Sit John Boyd Orr, Food & the People (Target for To-morrow Series) pp. 21-3. 
* Cf. Food Consumption Levels, Table 26, pp. 78-9. i 
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